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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
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. . . The total foreign trade of the three leading com- 
mercial nations of the world is now for Great Britain 
3,573 millions of dollars, for the United States 2,258 
millions and for Germany 2,254 millions. 

. . . William H. Seward once said : " There is reason, 
there is sound political wisdom in this provision of the 
Constitution excluding colonies, which are always sub- 
ject to oppression, and excluding provinces, which always 
tend to corrupt and ultimately to break down the parent 
state." 

. . . "What, indeed, is true civilization? By its fruit 
you shall know it. It is not dominion, wealth, material 
luxury — nay, not even a great literature and education 
widespread, good though these things be. Civilization 
is not a veneer ; it must penetrate to the very heart and 
core of societies of men. Its true signs are thought for 
the poor and suffering, chivalrous regard and respect for 
women, the frank recognition of human brotherhood, 
irrespective of race or color or nation or religion ; the 
narrowing of the domain of mere force as a governing 
factor in the world, the love of ordered freedom, abhor- 
rence of what is mean and cruel and vile, ceaseless devo- 
tion to the claims of justice. Civilization in that, its true, 
its highest sense, must make for Peace." — Lord Russell 
of Killowen. 



"Worse Things Than War!" 

Worse tilings than war! O breathe it not to me, 
That aught on earth more terrible can be ! 

That men their noble talents should bestow 
With dire effect to lay their brethren low ! 

Worse things than war! Is human blood so cheap 
That we therefrom may plenteous harvest reap ? 

Is tenderness of heart so rare a tiling 
Men can rejoice in human suffering ? 

Worse things than war! If fiends were set at large, 
Well might they glory in " a splendid charge ! " 

With lance in rest, and all their soul on fire, 
How would they dash through mingled blood and mire! 

Worse things than war ! These deeds of madness came 
From lust of power, and thirst for worldly fame ! 

Heard ye that crash ? 'T was but a bursting shell 
That 'mid the homes of peaceful mortals fell ! 

Worse things than war ! What do I now behold ? 

More awful scenes than can in words be told ! 
Dismembered bodies gasping yet for breath, 

And wounds that mean protracted living death ! 

Worse things than war ! Where, Virtue, where art thou ? 

Nor sex nor age can hope for mercy now ! 
'T were vain to plead for grace in Pity's name, 

When lust of victory doth its victims claim! 

Worse things than war ! Well may we kneel to pray, 
That from this world such scenes may pass away ! 

Should not all nations for this end combine, 
And round the Saviour's brows their laurels tw<ne ? 

— Wm. Kitchiny. 



Attitude of Women Toward the Inter* 
national Peace Movement. 

Address of Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer at the 

Annual Banquet op the American Peace 

Society, May 18. 

Friends : 

I have been asked to say a word to-night as to 
the attitude of women toward the peace question. I 
have no desire to divide the sentiment of men and 
women on this or any other question, but it is of some 
importance and interest to know that the two greatest 
organizations of women of international character which 
the world holds to-day are both committed to peace as 
an active propaganda, and as the most uniting of all the 
chords of sentiment and ideal which they strike. The 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, in its world as- 
sociation, has a very active peace department. That 
larger body of women, which is much more representa- 
tive of all the interests of modern womanhood, the In- 
ternational Council of Women, composed of the National 
Councils of seventeen different countries, has united 
upon universal peace and international arbitration as the 
one point of common appeal, common sympathy, and 
united effort. Near the date at which this meeting is 
held, in the seventeen different countries represented in 
the International Council there will be held countless 
meetings for the propagation of the peace idea, under 
the auspices of the national and local councils; as was 
the case in May of last year. 

It certainly means something when the women of all 
the world, so far as the civilized and more advanced 
countries are concerned, can come together and say : 
" Though we may differ in our religious emphasis and 
statement, so that we cannot pass a resolution involving 
any theological belief ; though we may differ in our 
view as to the proper position of woman in the State, so 
that suffragists and anti-suffragists cannot unite; though 
we may differ in our attitude toward the matter of per- 
sonal habit, such as is enforced by the W. C. T. U., so 
that we cannot pass any distinctively temperance resolu- 
tion involving a method of applying the principles, — 
though we may differ upon many questions, upon this 
one we stand united ! As women we are tired of bring- 
ing forth sons for slaughter on battlefields ! [Applause.] 
As women we see clearly — perhaps in a more intimate 
and peculiar manner than the ordinary man can compre- 
hend — the sacredness and the cost of a human life. 
We are no longer ready to respond to the calls for larger 
armies and bigger navies, which mean more men set 
apart, not alone for possible or positive destruction of 
body, but too often for the demoralization of character 
and lowering of ideals. 

I recently heard read in a public meeting selections 
from a book published in Germany, which gave minute 
instructions to young men entering the army. One of 
the most vital sentences, beginning a long chapter of 
instruction as to the way in which the young soldier 
should look upon his future work as an officer of the 
army, was like this — the substance burned itself into 
my consciousness too deeply for misquotation in its es- 
sence : "You will have to leave behind you the moral 
ideals of civil life." What does that mean ? That the 



